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meaning and therefore by its defectiveness as a means; it con-
tains contradictory implications which, if followed out step by
step, would logically lead to chaos. Whether our conceptions
of beauty or ugliness lend themselves to a similar interpretation
is not quite certain. In principle they probably do; but the
Tibetan artist expresses these things differently.

The artist may therefore regard himself as an inventor of
glosses upon the Doctrine, a mediator between its pure thought
and the intelligence of dwellers within the world of sense. He
is an alchemist who, having been vouchsafed a vision of the
truth through direct intuition, transmutes it, insulating it in
a symbolical envelope, so that eyes, which cannot look upon
its naked intensity, may gradually become fortified through
constant contemplation of the symbol, even to bearing the
sight of the thing symbolized.

Because I have gone into the doctrinal connexions of the arts
in such detail, it must not be imagined that beauty is not a
major concern of the Tibetan artist, as with us; but he does not
conceive it independently nor regard it as providing a self-
sufficient motive for his work, whereas the moderns have tended
to separate beauty from meaning and purpose, forgetting that
ars sine scientia nihiL The idea that I am trying to bring out,
is the conscious attitude of the traditional artist to his own
calling. Out of the various elements that go to make up a work
of art, those which we usually choose to emphasize are just the
ones that the Tibetans hardly think about; while we, on our
side, are equally unconscious of those metaphysical implica-
tions which they delight in stressing* In the Middle Ages it
would have been different, and the two points of view would
have approached one another; but since the fifteenth century,
the Hellenic influence upon our thought has asserted itself in
the conscious emphasis laid on the pursuit of the beautiful.
For us this has come to constitute an end in itself, an abstrac-
tion ; the Tibetan still thinks of his art as one of several servants
of Knowledge.

The iconoclast and the Puritan, who question the need for
ritual and scoff at art, display a singular inconsistency in the
ways in which they give effect to their abhorrence. While
they are inveighing against the ** mummery," " idolatry " or
** luxury " of this or that rite, they nearly always continue to
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